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THE RETURN 
I 


W HEN he returned he saw the porch at first 
Where cornices and pillars showed decay. 
The entrance door was scaling, seemed accursed; 
The water troughs had rusted quite away. 

Then it was raining, and the house was cold; 
And over wires for lights, the telephone, 

A vine hung thick as moss, and the rain tolled 
The minutes in a minor monotone. 

He stood beside a window and looked out 

Into a yard of tangled grass and leaves. 

And the rain swished from a half broken spout, 
And gusts of wind blew water from the eaves. 
She came in and was singing, asked him then: 
“Are you not happy to be home again?” 
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II 


He turned to see how yellow was her face 
Creased where the collops met along her cheeks; 
And see her greasy jacket with torn lace, 


Then looked again at this autumnal morgue 
Of long neglected bushes; then away 

His fancy hurried to the Luxembourg, 

And Chopin’s valses he had heard that day, 
Only a month ago. Then there was rain, 
But lyric rain that mingled with nocturnes; 
And no pain then save as delight is pain, 
And not the ache of clouds and broken urns. 
She still was standing in the door and said: 
“If you are ill, you’d better go to bed.” 


And the drab hair that crossed her brow in streaks .. . 



















Edgar Lee Masters 


Ii! 


He made no answer, still looked in the yard, 
Then from his poc ket took his handkerchief. 
And as he drew it out let fall a card, 

And flung some powdered petals and a leaf. 

The scent thereof revived that afternoon 

Of Chopin and a walk, a slender hand 

That held his arm and kept his heart in tune 
Now why did she continue there to stand, 

And note first moments of the prison cell? 

He knew she could not guess what he had lost, 
She was too dull and too invincible. 

In a few seconds then the room she crossed, 
Picked up the card and said: “‘The dinner’s late, 
Come down and warm yourself before the grate.” 
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IV 


And to these words his heart gave out a fume ! 
Like livid coals where water has been thrown. 

And that was all the hatred that his doom 

Aroused in him to this exhaustion grown. 

His hatred had been raging fire along 

These years of separation, now at last 

He could feel nothing but a callous wrong, 

Except this yard and room that held him fast. 

He stood beside the window without thought, 

Except the thought the trees had, and the rain. 

He knew he hated her, but hatred wrought 

No passion to reply, not even pain. 

She spoke again: ‘Be cheerful and be good.” 
Then she went out and left him where he stood. 











Edgar Lee Masters 
V 


He sees her as the face of age and death, 

And fights her hands which draw him into dust: 
The envy that would cool his passion’s breath, 
The disbelief that mocks his love as lust. 

Thus envious and world-sustained she hangs 
About his strength and drags him like a growth. 
And if he sinks should there be any pangs? 

He still can swim, and why not swim for both? 
And as for love, not ever hers, or lost, 

And in her faded life no more to be, 

Then hate for every one shall be the cost, 

If she must be unhappy, so shall he. 

The world, if it believed in love, would shun 
The ruin of three souls instead of none! 
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He must return, or have the one he loved 
Headlined and pictured in the daily press. 
Her hatred was that naked and ungloved, 
And he returned to save that sordidness. 
But once at breakfast, as it came to pass, 
He did not speak, because his soul was ill, 
And then she choked him with the poison gas 

That he returned to her of his own will. 

Blinded with fury then he rose and slapped 

Her face and slapped her cowering at the wall. 

He would have throttled her, but something snapped 
In him, he saw that murder might befall 

He turned and staggered out of doors—but where? 
The world was all too small for such despair. 

















Vil 


When he comes down to breakfast she awaits, 
And says, “good morning, dear,” begins to serve. 
Her aura is a spider gray, the Fates 

Are not more gray; and were he moved to swerve 
From his disdain by her phosphorent smile 

The ashes of her face and eyes restrain 

A yielding to her meekness, which is guile. 

He sees her as America, the chain, 

The rusted iron, the insipid mass 

Of deathless protoplasm, which increases by 

The scalpel, satire. She begins to pass 

The toast, and talk his soul into a lie 

Before a public with an outward show: 


“The concert is to-night, I wish you’d go.” 


Edgar Lee Masters 
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vill 


A robin woke him at the break of dawn, 
And pursed his heart valves like a purse with strings, 
And wounded him for spring times that were gone, 

And for uncaptured joys of vanished springs. 

And what was spring? And what were springs to come, 
Since springs all golden through his hands had slipped? 
And like a worm with early frost grown numb 

He turned upon his pillow terror-lipped. 

But deepest agony of soul was this: 

His ruined spring quired by the song they heard 

There near the Luxembourg, when their waking kiss 
Caught between lips the rapture of the bird. 
Below him in the kitchen was her tread 
Between the stove and sink with feet of lead! 
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Ix 


He has slept heavily, awakened tired. 

He feels so old and weary, numb and dull. 
The restless flame of interest which fired 

His soul, the search for beauty, both are null. 
Amoeba-like she has enwrapped his soul, 
And sucked the ichor of his soul, whereof 

He sprayed creation with an aureole. 

He hates her, she denies him other love. 

She has stripped him of other love but hers, 
And severed hands that touched and knew his hand. 
And now she eyes him tangled, ministers 

With viscid kindness, and a cunning bland. 

He rises to depart. She says “To-night 

Come home, it gives the children such delight.” 
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xX 


He sees he is a dead man walking still: 

For life is love, a friend, a relative. 

And all of these are vanished. Were he ill, 

Or starving in a park-seat none would give. 
There was a time, (but then he had no need 

O sorry jest), hundreds had made amends. 
Now hundreds ignorant of his past would read, 
And say, “Has he no relatives or friends?” 
And so he’s dead for having lost the hands 
Who knew him or lived current with his fame. 
But life is life when fruitful in commands; 
And life is death when one is but a name. 

But he has her, and she says: ‘“‘Why not see 
A movie at the New Academy?” 























Edgar Lee Masters 
XI 


Love is a voice of music, hate is dumb. 

Love is unfolding, hate is turning in. 

Hate is withdrawal till the flesh become 

A numbness to which nothing is akin. 

Love is a growth which every day puts forth 

New blossoms out of life; hate shrivels up 

The flesh and drives the blood in like the north. 
Love fills, but hate turns down the empty cup. 

Love stretches hands of flesh, hate tightens fingers, 
Shrinks and retreats, grows brief and thin of breath. 
Hate hides and broods, love shows itself and lingers. 
Love is a name for life and hate for death. 

All ignorant of this she says: “‘O please 

Be happy, be contented, be at ease.” 
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XII 


He has outlived almost the stuff which life | E 
Stored up for living. Wherewith shall he live? f 
And what would be to him mistress or wife I 
Since forms are shades or shapes diminutive? | f 
He stands upon a mountain looking down, ! 


He stands without and peers the window through. 
The country, city, village and the town 

Are playthings only, neither false nor true. 

He is beyond life, yet not given to death. 

He sees with eyes that look from other spheres. 
He wonders if he keeps this mortal breath, 

Since he has neither laughter, no, nor tears. 

He wonders if this be the price he pays 

For wisdom and for living many days. 

















XIII 


He rises at the morn, looks in the yard, 

And tries with thought to build a better day. 
He thinks about the world of men ill-starred, 
And why should he be happier than they? 
There are good men in prison, some are ill; 
And some have walked the midnight without bread. 
And some lie tangled in a broken will; 

And if death be dishonor, some are dead. 
Some like Walt Whitman rise to sit and wait 
Another day through. What is God above 
That this old earth is magnetized with hate, 
And sleeps not, rests not, for the urge of love? 
So thinking of his brothers, agonized, 

His pain is lessened, being democratized. 


Edgar Lee Masters 


Edgar Lee Masters 
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MOMENT 


One moment comes from out the depths to bear me 
through time where there is no sure place for rest, 
carrying me shoreward on its wind-white crest, 

then sweeps me back again into thé sea. 

If it had never come what would I be 

never to have known the wild, hard-pressed, 
wind-driven, shoreward-riding waves’ way—without test 
of the power of salt wind that cannot spare me? 


The stinging whips of time drive on to birth 
our life that comes and goes—if there were none 
had driven me shoreward or seaward, what were the worth 
of any life that is? All would be one- 
Time’s backward and forward driving—a stone in the 
earth— 
a piece of dried-out wreckage in the sun. 
Arthur F. Kramer 


[304] 





Arthur F. Kramer 
SHADOWS 


Shadows walk the world and leave a stain 

that eats away the colors of the sun 

and darkens the hours that pass beneath it. Run 
though life may on swift time, it cannot gain 
bright sunlight anywhere 





shadows remain 
immanent, folded into living hearts—begun 

before first breath—expanding with hard-won 
sight and ever rise higher to constrain 

all into shadow that was before God cleft the night 
and set the world to spinning down the sky, 

then drew apart to let the sun be bright 

a while, and living hearts be lifted high 

in little passing moments of delight 

till darkness drops upon them and they die. 
Arthur F. Kramer 
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THREE SONNETS 


CONCERNING THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD 


AND EVIL 


I 
THE NEW EDEN 


The wise and lovely serpent in the garden 

Where our first parents lived in innocence 
Offered them unknown fruit, and there commence 
The fever known as sin, the dream called pardon. 
Today a sturdier Eve confronts the warden 

Of the forbidden tree. She circumvents 

Man’s ancient thirst for sin with common-sense, 
Fed on wild crabapples their spirits harden. 


Cynical innocents, they cling together; 

It is a non-man’s-land they wander in, 

A two-dimensional desert, flat and waste. 

The older generation wonder whether 

That fruit was really bitter to the taste 

Which opened to them the height and depth of sin. 




















Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


II 
THE HORSE-LEECH’S DAUGHTER 


The veterinary surgeon had a daughter, 

A woman wise and witty in her day, 

I find her counsel when I go astray 

In arid ethics, grateful as cold water. 

Historians kept one word of hers, it brought her 
Wide immortality. She cried, “Pay, pay!” 

But what her name was, nobody can say, 

Or whether men, or books, or living taught her. 


Whether she spoke of mercenary matters 

Or love, her words bite cleanly to the core— 
“Pay as you enter!” is written on heaven’s door. 
The beggar may go in velvet or in tatters, 

Hell’s rubbish heap is the unpaid bills he scatters, 
And love is worth what it cost you, nothing more. 
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Ill 
YOUTH VISITS OUR INFERNO 


They call this hell. With deep disapprobation 
For all of us, honest sinner and lusty saint, 

Our visitors find us mildewed with the taint 

Of old commandments. Their new dispensation 
Has come too late for us and our salvation. 
They find us pitiful and rather quaint 

In our inferno . . . I make no complaint, 

I am happier here with all my generation. 


We are damned with the knowledge of good and evil, they 
Whose new estate is freedom, suffer worse 

And find life empty, trivial and boring, 

A sort of game that everyone must play, 

And no-one knows the rules, and no-one’s scoring, 

And nothing’s at stake, for youth has lost its purse. 
Marjorie Allen Seifert 

















EPITAPH FOR A CERTAIN SCULPTOR 


For him, a priest stern at the sacrifice, 

There have been piled more offerings than we guess. 
Ripe fruits, and flowers dewy with loveliness, 

And slaughtered lambs, and manuscripts of price, 
And wine, and fans whereon a queen’s device 

Was carven, fed the sacrificial flame; 

Else had it leaped less high. Useless to blame 

The fire no cheaper fuel could half suffice. 

And useless now to blame him; he is dead; 

He held a faith whose Savior late had gone 

Back to some Heaven; he struggled on alone, 

A priest at altars whence the god had fled; 

Not happy till his own cold heart had shed 

Its last drop, too, on the sacrificial stone. 

Arthur Davison Ficke 
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“IN THAT DIM MONUMENT WHERE TYBALT 


LIES” 


In that dim monument where Tybalt lies 

I would that we lay sleeping side by side, 
And that the loveliness that never dies 
There in our silent effigies had died. 

For now your living beauty too much stirs 
Across my sight, and I grow dumb with tears; 
And I am homesick for old sepulchres 

Now that your lips wake the forgotten years. 
Love that is perfect comes thus to the land 
Within whose borders only death can be. 
Wherefore I say, hold out to me your hand, 
And set me free, set me forever free, 

And come, with terrible silence in your eyes, 
To that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 


Arthur Davison Ficke 








CONCERNING ROSES 


Ten thousand idle poets have compared 

The face and heart of ladies to a rose, 

But when your intellect becomes jocose 

I see it as a rose in gentle-aired 

Protections formed by half-relenting nods 
From feelings that respect the subtle doom 
That greets them in the loosely perfect bloom 
Whose odor softly laughs at lies and gods. 


The intellects of men go marching down 

Wrecked corridors, with solemn and involved 

Plans for new buildings of a greater height, 

But in your brain thoughts fail to pound and frown. 
They shrink, amused, until they have resolved 

To one soft question fond of hues and light. 
Maxwell Bodenheim 
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SONNET 


Who would have thought that eyelids could be dear, 
Or anything as tangible as hands? 

Who would have thought that mere material strands 
Of hair could have the power to draw me near? 
That shoulders with my heart could interfere, 
Sending out strange, imperious commands? 

And is there any sage who understands 

The pleasing convolutions of an ear? 


So if I will not let you read in peace, 

Because of yearnings quite beyond control, 

Ponder with me what vital facts are these 

The lure of soul for flesh and flesh for soul. 

And meditate how faintly lags behind 

Our long-extolled supremacy of mind. 

Fessica Nelson North 














MADONNA 





DI CAMPAGNA 
These sonnets were composed in isolation, 
from ‘Fanuary to Fune, 1922, 

in the village of Madonna di Campagna, 
on Lago Maggiore, 

at the foot of the Simplon Pass, 

in the Alps of Lombardy. 


MADONNA DI CAMPAGNA 


Madonna Di Campagna is the name 

They christened their few hovels and a church, 
And their small roads cross others in the search 
For further stones to consecrate her fame; 

The mountains over mountains now acclaim 

A hope with which the stars, from dawn to age, 
Illuminate the skies, from page to page, 

In scrolls these humans fancy pray with flame! 


The village has no further roundelays 
The folk are lazier, the atmosphere 
Weighs drowsily beneath the golden haze: 





What work have they ahead, whose past lies clear, 


Except to raise some earth to scatter those 
Whom the Madonna gathers for repuse? 
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WHEN THEY REQUIRE GARDENS 


When they require gardens in their lives, 

The thieves have shorn monotonous and gray 
A form of nodding color which revives 

A house of desolation locked in clay; 

When they demand another cloud of rain 

To make the earth unfold the hyacinth, 
Wistaria vines to cool the throbbing vein, 
Felicity to fold the labyrinth, 


They raise their eyes to her whose grace and wit 
Reanimate the shadows of the room, 

Her eyes nocturnal beings exquisite 

With witchery to make the stillness bloom; 
Dark gypsy lovers bringing haunting fire 


Whose dancers, mimes and clowns with moons conspire. 





Alfred Kreymborg 


- - . - AND WHITE THE WHITE INVOKES 


The breasts of white camelias lead the way 
Through boskages of cypress and of pine, 

The lips of red camelias kiss and slay 
Confusions of the blood and quaff the wine; 
The leaves and arms and feathers of the old, 
Golden and pale mimosas and live oaks 
Embrace, protect two bodies in the mould 
Where red the red and white the white invokes: 


That she was innocent, is now the sigh 

She shudders with, imploring all the trees 
To stretch a dome of green, wall out the sky, 
And fill the cave with silences of seas, 

Whose calm no passion’s wave has ever rent— 
That soothe her with an echoed, “‘innocent.” 
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ANOTHER GRIEVING FOREST 


The blood of petals blown adorns the ground; 
The ravishment of roses has begun; 

A rivulet of crimson fills a mound; 

Another grieving forest hides the sun: 
Possession sated, gone without a sound, 

The wind with ghosts of bodies must have run; 
Not even memory can heal the wound, 

Nor melody give reeds a life undone: 


The evergreens enfold the shrine; and proud, 
Bold cypresses themselves embalm their lust; 
The shadows myrtles bow with hold the shroud, 
And agonies of cedars lay the dust: 

Gray laurels, now beheaded, once endowed 
With nodding blue, lament the lonely trust. 





Alfred Kreymborg 


THE KINGDOM OF THE AIR 


Whose peacock cry bereaves those myrtle groves? 
(One might unveil a murder, could one see 

The thing one doesn’t hear again? Did love’s 
Staccato knife strike forth such agony?) 

A running echo answers trembling, moves 

As though affrighted to record and be 

The instrument to bugle soft reproofs— 

Then silence goes ahead more silently: 


Now stillness dwells among the shrivelled leaves, 
Folding itself round every thing that grieves; 
Not even ghosts can find their memories; 

Nor even knives, prolonged to war with peace, 
Pierce or resist the kingdom of the air, 
Or make a lash close over its long stare. 
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A RIBBON TWO YARDS WIDE 


They wind a thousand soldiers round the king, 
So he may go and hear the symphony, 

Square squads of rhythmic lancers fashioning 
A boulevard of measured liberty, 

A ribbon two yards wide whereon the thing 
May prance atop a wooden steed, quite free 
From any heretic outside the ring 


Who might deprive him of his puppetry: 


The populace applaud the miracle, 
Their heads and arms, attached to hidden strings, 
Acclaim the venerable vehicle 

Precisely one of God’s imaginings: 

The king rides like a ghost on exhibition 
To feed the faithful eye with superstition. 





Alfred Kreymborg 


THE LIKENESS OF HIS YESTERDAYS 


The likeness of his yesterdays is such 

That many a man might fly them if he could 
But rid himself of their endearing clutch 

And free his heart of their restraining blood; 
But the moment that he yearns to try and touch 
Some morning just to see it change its hood, 
The April underneath soon proves it’s much 

The same—by doing what most Aprils would! 


To find oneself no farther from the dead 

Than a rose is from a rose a June ago, 

Or fallen leaves are from an autumn, red 

The moment that a seed decides to grow? 
Should not the rondo of the earth be more 

Than yesterday’s—brought from the day before? 
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THE HUDDLED ONES BEHOLD 


She has known death to hover near her bed 

And smiled to find in him another friend, 

Who nods, but wonders what life might have said 
To urge him there so anxiously to bend; 

Till life explains, I wanted you to see 

A love that kept my aged heart astir, 

And her to feel how precious she must be 

Who causes even you to bow to her: 


The huddled ones behold her solitude 
And circle round the body wistfully, 
Too grieved with loss to mark how death imbued 
With her must likewise crave her company: 
Might not the smile be his as well as hers, 
And their repose the trust that each confers? 








Alfred Kreymborg 


A DROP OF ANY SEA 


I'd like to try the deeper waters, spread 

A fathom nearer liquid liberty; 

A drop of any sea would do, he said, 
Providing it is light enough to be 

The shroud to hold a man and lift a head 
Whose weariness is heavier far than he; 
Or let me sink from drop to drop, a thread 
About my throat, and hang there silently: 


On earth there’s not a thing with hands like these, 
That undulate with tidal whims, yet fold 

Their fingers round a stone or ships or pleas 

A derelict cries out, and cool them cold; 

On land there’s not a love like this, he said, 

And gave himself till dark pools held him dead. 


Alfred Kreymborg 
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COMMENT 


A PLEA FOR A REVALUATION OF THE TRITE 


F I were asked what is the fundamental weakness of 

the poetry of today, taken in the large, | should answer 
without hesitation, ““The smallness of its themes.” 

This may seem like a sweeping indictment, yet to me 
it is justified. Now and then a Robinson or a Masters 
will attack a civilization or a countryside, or a Masefield 
will embrace the sea. Yet in the main the poets of today, 
for all their technical brilliancy, trip over the spiritual 
stumbling block that whatever is fundamental becomes 
by the same token trite. Or perhaps it would be more 
just to say that the larger aspects of fundamental things 
become trite. 

The whole tendency of the modern mind is towards 
specialization, towards splitting up. Special aspects of 
truth, little unexplored corners, are claiming more and 
more attention. A biologist will devote years of effort to 
the discovery of the egg of the earth-worm, or to the 
genealogy of the flea, an engineer will limit himself to the 
special problems of illumination, and a sociologist to the 
problem of migratory labor. The mere bulk of accumu- 
lated knowledge along many lines has grown so great 
that something of the sort is inevitable. 

Yet does all this, should it, concern the poet? He can- 
not but be influenced by it of course; yet to what extent is 
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it of value to him, and to what extent is it a detriment? 
Are the smaller, more specialized aspects of life with which 
the modern poet deals, the more personal reactions, the small 
brilliancies, as valid themes as the older, larger simplici- 
ties? Aside from the lyric, the pure essence of song, the 
range of which is of necessity limited, does not this process of 
specialization detract from the ultimate value of the poet’s 
work, tend to narrow his appeal and to make him more and 
more the mouthpiece of a literary clique? 

The great figures in the history of poetry have never been 
afraid of great themes, or of the larger aspects of these 
themes. The search of the soul for its ultimate meaning 
was not new in Goethe’s day, and when Shakespeare 
wrote the human drama was already old. I know that in 
Dante’s time mysticism had already been done in many 
ways and I have no doubt that in the days of the Homeric 
cycle feats of arms were already a trite theme. But these 
men knew that the triteness lay not in the themes, but 
in the smaller poets. 

We may think of course, in our modern complacency 
that we are more sophisticated than these giants, and that 
greater sophistication requires a more specialized treat- 
ment. But does it? What of the Greeks of the great age? 
Poetry after all has its genesis in emotion, and in shades 
of emotion, and surely we know nothing in that line with 
which they were unacquainted. Even the terms by which 
contemporary psychology calls our own most intimate 
sophistications are the terms of the old greek symbols. 
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Is there a “complex” of any import for which they have 
not furnished the prototype? Yet the Greeks dealt with 
major themes. They conventionalized them simply, in 
the large, without undue differentiation. Their subtleties 
were used as added values only, not as split-up bits of 
theme in themselves. 

I am not urging that our poets take up again the Greek 
subjects. Indeed the escape in recent years from a rehash 
of the outward form of these old themes is one of the 
healthiest signs of our own renascence. It is not a restate- 
ment, but a revaluation, of the trite for which I am plead- 
ing. 

Nor do I wish to advocate necessarily a return to con- 
ventionalization, the means by which they expressed their 
great simplicities. In the main, in spite of certain sharp 
revolts which seem to be gaining ground, our day is a day 
of realism in the arts. We tend to treat things directly, 
without symbolizing or conventionalizing them. We try 
to put down the literal truth as we see it. And this tend- 
ency has been a cleansing one. But, l?ke all attitudes of 
mind, it has its dangers. And its chief danger, as I see 
it, lies in the fact that things so seen tend to isolate 
themselves from the main stream in which they belong. 
They become small separate identities, and our art treats 
them as such. For to set down even a tithe of the literal 
truth requires a Balzac’s Comédie Humaine, and the com- 
pact compass of poetry forbids any such attempt. 

What it seems to me that our poetry needs, more than 
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any other thing, is a way of going back of, and under, the 
specialization of our day, to the great underlying sim- 
plicities, to the major themes. It can be done of course. 
Fundamentals can be revalued in the terms of any age. 
And from the standpoint of the poet himself there is a 
sense of exhilaration in attacking such a theme that can- 
not be found elsewhere, the elemental sweep of courage 
that rises to face an almost overwhelming task. The 
small staked-off claims on beauty ask too little of us. We 
shrink in developing them. The greater the theme, the 
greater the danger of failure in the individual poem, yet 
amid such dangers only do the giants come to full stature. 
Eunice Tietjens 


ON THE NEED OF SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 
STUDY OF INDIAN CULTURE 


The death of Natalie Curtis in Paris over a year ago 
removed from the field of Indian research one of its most 
capable and creative scholars. A new edition of her work, 
The Indian’s Own Book, serves as a monument to her 
heroic endeavors in recording Indian myths, poems, 
and music at a time when such labor had to meet on the 
one hand the opposition of accredited agents of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (who regarded such work as retarding 
their efforts to “civilize” the Indians), and, on the other 
hand, the indifference of an apathetic public. It is one 
of the ironies of fate that Natalie Curtis should not have 
lived a year or two longer, when, over the concrete issue 
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of Pueblo land-conflicts, the conscience of the public on 
behalf of the Indians has been stirred as never before. 

But this awakening of the public is more than political, 
more even than humanitarian, though it has these aspects 
also. 

What happened last fall and winter, the storm of pro- 
test that flooded the press and astonished the still bewil- 
dered Indian Office, was altogether spontaneous and unex- 
pected; but the roots of this outburst were far-back and 
full-grown; and if we examine the sources of the protest, 
we find that it came largely from men and women deeply 
interested in the cultural life of the Indians, from scien- 
tists who have devoted their lives to a study of this culture, 
and from American artists and writers who have more 
recently come under the spell of Indian art, poetry, and 
music. As Mr. Witter Bynner lightly phrased it, the 
movement to preserve this Indian culture represented in 
its turn “the first evidence of a cultural influence on 
American politics!’ Be that as it may, there can 
be no doubt that public interest is now thoroughly roused, 
not only to the obvious necessity of keeping faith with 
our Indian wards, but also to the involved responsibility 
of preserving a primitive art and culture which, once 
destroyed, can never be restored. 

But what is needed to ensure the preservation of this 
culture is not a merely temporary flare of interest, but 
the solid weight of an enlightened public opinion, and in 
molding such an opinion one would naturally look to our 
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colleges and universities for intellectual leadership in 
stimulating an aesthetic appreciation of this archaic art 
and ritual which, as if by miracle, still exists in primitive 
purity in the heart of our industrial era. But where, in 
any American college or university, is there any suggestion 
of this liberal and enlightened leadership? Where, for 
instance, in any American college or university, is there 
any scholarship or fellowship endowed for a study of these 
primitive survivals of dance rituals similar to those from 
which Greek drama was derived? Is there any course in 
classic Greek drama in which this analogy is pointed out, 
through which the study of classic myth and form could 
be revivified from a living source, or through which the 
student could be directed to a living dramatic form as highly 
conventionalized and as perfect as the Japanese Noh? 

Again, our artists are endowed with scholarships to 
enable them to study classical or archaic Greek or Roman 
art in Italy or Greece; but where is the scholarship to send 
young art students to Arizona or New Mexico to study a 
living art of design as unique as that of Greek or Etruscan 


Archaeologists and ethnologists have done an 


vases? 
untold amount of work in the field of American research, 
but their work has been chiefly of scientific, technical 
import, and the results not yet correlated in an artistic 
and living sense. And it is precisely in this sense that we 
need to approach Indian culture. 

If we turn to the art of poetry, in which the readers of 


this magazine are primarily interested, it is equally evi- 
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dent that this is a phase of Indian culture that has been as 
much neglected as any other—in spite of the fact that we 
have the living source at hand. Where, for instance, can 
we look for any specific information on the subject of 
Indian metrics? It is certainly not so far to the South- 
west as to China; but where is the poet who will do for 
Indian verse what Witter Bynner, Ezra Pound, Arthur 
Waley or Amy Lowell have done for the Chinese? 

The notion that the primitive Indian sources would not 
so much repay the effort is hardly correct. This point of 
view emanates chiefly from uninformed or flippant eastern 
critics who have not yet progressed beyond what we may 
call the cigar-store-Indian “complex”’ of our pioneer stage 
of development—a point of view that reflects little credit 
on the holder. For not only is the study of primitive 
verse supremely interesting from the psychological stand- 
point, but, aesthetically, the study of this archaic meter, 
the intervals of which are so extraordinarily subtle, would 
well repay any modern student of free verse, as well as the 
most traditional classicist—since, at the root, the form 
is one! 

Enough of the spirit of Indian poetry is given in the 
text of Mr. Cronyn’s anthology The Path on the Rainbow 
(the inspiration for which, by the way, came from the 
February, 1917, number of Poetry) to justify a wider 
interest in the sources; but as Mrs. Austin says in her 
introduction to that book, no competent study of Indian 
metrics has been made, and until this is done we shall have 
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but a slight understanding of the true"nature of Indian 
verse, which is as beautiful intrinsically as it is psycologi- 
cally interesting. Indian poets are imagists in the true 
sense of that much-abused word—in the sense in which 
Jung and modern psychologists use the word. Transla- 
tions of Indian poetry give the image without the meter; 
and it is the combination of the two which needs to be 
studied and presented in comprehensive form. Musician- 
interpreters like Natalie Curtis and Frances Densmore 
have helped appreciably in laying the foundation for such 
a creative analysis, and it remains for some poet to furnish 
a complete synthesis. The symbolism of Indian life is 
closely and inextricably woven in song and design. If 
this symbolism, which is readily perceived in the freely 
conceived and highly imaginative graphic designs, appears 
also in the rhythmic structure of Indian metrics, should 
we not make an effort to discover it, before it is too late? 
If the cloud, mountain and wind motives of Indian design 
have (as I believe) their counterpart in the verse and 
musical structure of Indian songs, would not the recovery 
of this primitive analogy be an important contribution 
to our knowledge of metrics as a whole? Far too little is 
known about rhythm as an expression in counterpart of 
natural forces. 

An appreciation of Indian culture implies a background 
of general culture, and it is for this reason that we need 
the weight of our universities to stimulate interest in a 
primitive art and life, the neglect or suppression of which, 
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through bureaucratic short-sightedness, can only reflect 
upon our own cultural limitations. What one creative 
worker, like Natalie Curtis, accomplished in the face of 
opposition and indifference, others should be enabled to 
carry on, with support and understanding. Let us hope 
then that some American university, or universities, will 
endow scholarships or courses for the study of various 
phases of Indian culture—and one of these could most 
appropriately be devoted to a study of Indian metrics, 
and known as a memorial to Natalie Curtis. 
Alice Corbin Henderson 


REVIEWS 


BIDS FOR PREMATURE JUDGMENT 


Collected Poems, by Vachel Lindsay. Macmillan. 
Selected Poems, by John Masefield. Macmillan. 
Selected Poems, by George Steriing. Henry Holt. 

One of the rather curious phenomena of the present 
poetry situation is the crop of collected and selected poems 
that is being issued. In the old days, when to publish 
poetry was a luxury on the part of either the poet or the 
publisher—whichever paid the piper—a collected edi- 
tion came usually late in the life of the poet, as a sort of 
reward of merit for a labor so nearly completed that its 
whole outline could already be seen. It was a halt, 
towards evening, on a hard-won eminence, whence the 
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long trail could be seen stretching backward under the 
sunset glow—seen, and in some way appraised, its wind- 
ings marked, its mistakes and its victories given their due 
place. Such it was to the poet himself, and such to his 
critics. 

But nowadays that is all changed. Today poetry 
pays. An active poet on a publisher’s list is no longer a 
liability, endured because he lends “‘tone”’, but a monetary 
asset. And like other monetary assets he must be pushed, 
he must be kept producing. Every year, or every two 
years at most, he must bring out a book, or the dear public 
will forget him. So the publisher pushes, and all too often 
the poet writes, not because he is called from before, but 
because he is pushed from behind. A poet is a human 
being, and the incessant pressure flatters and undermines. 
Sometimes he compromises and brings out an anthology 
of poems by others, sometimes he writes a book of criti- 
cism, or puts together fugitive pieces that were better 
left in their ephemeral form, and, recently, he is inclined 
to bring out his collected works. 

[ do not mean of course that all publishers treat their 
authors in this way. That would be unjust. And, in 
any case, perhaps they cannot be too much blamed. 
Publishing is a business like another. And there is prob- 
ably a demand for these collected editions from the larger 
public who never hear of a poet till he is already famous, 
and who, wishing then to possess something of his work 
is confronted with the puzzling choice of a half dozen books 
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none of which is familiar. It is undoubtedly simpler in 
such a case to buy a collection. 

But from the point of view of the poet and the real 
lover of poetry these collected editions are losing much 
of their old time significance. They are becoming artisti- 
cally negligible, a commercial proposition which has little 
or nothing to do with art. 

Take Vachel Lindsay for instance. Porrry has been 
published for something over ten years. In our fourth 
number we printed the first Lindsay poem to receive more 
than local publication, General William Booth Enters into 
Heaven. Lindsay was young then and untried. He is 
still young, at the height of his power, still capable of 

many surprises. And are we now, when he has just swung 
into full flight, to set boundaries for him, to ticket him and 
say, “Lindsay is this, Lindsay is that” with the sense of 
finality that such a summary brings? It is too early to 
appraise him finally. His work is still too fresh in the 
minds of his admirers, they still expect too many things 
of him. And for those who do not yet know him it is 
unfair to give him to them as though he were already in 
cold storage. Lindsay is Lindsay, a living force, a strange, 
colorful, tender, blatant, unforecastable creator, some- 
thing between a Greek bard, a revivalist, and a “higher 
vaudeville” artist. And I for one refuse to think of him 
in the “collected” class. 

With Masefield the case is a little different. His first 
book, Salt Water Ballads, appeared in 1902, and, if one may 
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believe the testimony of some of his own later poems, he 
feels that he is no longer young. 
My dog and I are old, too old for roving. 

he says inarather recent sonnet. Yet those of us who have 
so lately been stirred by the poignant beauty of Animula, 
or galloped in spirit with the wild chase of Reynard the Fox, 
cannot but feel that this represents more a passing mood, 
such as every poet feels from time to time, than a state- 
ment of fact. Whatever Masefield may feel in moments 
of depression, he is not old, not resting in the sunset glow. 
And him, too, I refuse to appraise. 

As for George Sterling, whose first book, The Testimony 
of the Suns, appeared in 1903, there is perhaps more reason 
to collect his poems than those of the other two; not 
however because he is old, for he is not, but because of 
late years his poems have been less with us, and his talent 
has been overshadowed by late comers. 

Yet if you are looking for a convenient form in which 
to possess the better known poems of any of the three, for 
a handy book and not for a definitive summary, do not 


let me discourage you. Treat these volumes as the pub- 
lisher intended that you should. But do not think that 
you have captured your poet or his possibilities. 


E. T. 
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INTERPRETING A MASTER 


The Works of Li Po, done into English verse by Shige- 
yoshi Obata. E. P. Dutton and Co. 

All poetry may, I venture, be said to occupy a half-way 
position between prose and music. In delightfulness it 
may be itself extreme, but in respect of two qualities it 
holds to the via media; | mean between the explicitness 
of content and looseness of form of prose on one hand and 
the free suggestiveness of feeling but almost arithmetical 
construction of music on the other. 

Now Chinese verse is nearer the music end of the line 
than English verse, because of its extraordinary combina- 
tion of just these two apparently self-contradictory ele- 
ments of music—vagueness and neatness. A single line 
of five irreproachably placed characters can exquisitely 
imply a whole spring-time. It follows then that a trans- 
lation of Chinese poetry into English partakes of the 
nature of such prose interpretations of a musical theme 
as are sometimes given us on the program of a symphony 
concert. 

Our own verse is both more prolix and more defined. It 
specifies whether it is you or I contemplating the sunset. 
It has a strong sense of singular and plural, leaving no 
doubt whether the poet is apostrophizing an isolated peak 
or a range of mountains. And it does not place unex- 
plained in any line a word which might mean “imminent, 
continually, urgent, often or always.” Soa translator must 
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choose for himself, thereby making the sentence intelli- 
gible to his readers, but limiting it after all to the impression 
he has himself received from the original—which might 
present a very different picture from that received from 
other readers of the Chinese, or even from the exact 
individual concept which first inspired the poet. We are 
not surprised that versions vary. The surprising thing 
is that the personality of a man like Li Po comes singing 
and rollicking through all the erudite errors and footless 
foot-notes of his program-makers. 

Mr. Shigeyoshi Obata, a Japanese who lives, I believe, 
in New York, has made a real contribution to the western 
public by giving them an entire book devoted to the 
life and works of this one Chinese master. It is the 
first complete meal of this sort offered to those would-be 
devourers of Chinese verse who have had to be content 
so far to be spoon-fed through anthologies. And as such 
it should be hailed as the precursor, it is to be hoped, of 
other monographs on the great Chinese poets. Florence 
Ayscough and Amy Lowell are even now, we hear, prepar- 
ing a new book on Tu Fu, the great friend and most 
considerable rival of the all-popular Li Po. 

Mr. Obata has done a good piece of work, making one 
almost forget that he labors under a double disadvantage, 
that of belonging to the race neither of his subject, the 
poet, nor of his readers. He has written an excellent 
introduction, giving the life of Li Po and his general 
setting in the background of the T’ang Dynasty. He 
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has also appended a translation of certain almost con- 
temporary comments on the poet by his compatriots 
which are very interesting indeed. The translations of 
the poems themselves are done in free verse with a dignity 
and simplicity of language which gives them the excellent 
virtue of self-effacement. We are much more interested 
in Li Po than in Mr. Obata. It is only in rare instances 
that he suddenly flares into our attention as himself an 
exotic, as when he says of a beautiful woman, “She sits 
deep within, twitching her moth-eyebrows.” 

Mr. Obata’s un-Chinese phrases are perhaps more 
numerous. We have a feeling that he has been outside of 
the Orient so long that his Chinese scholarship, although 
creditable, is not of the deepest; as when he says, ‘‘ You 
get drunk with the moon as often as with the transparent 
wine.” Now the word from which he seems to have 
obtained the idea of transparency might perhaps be 
rendered “pure,” but means more usually “sage” or 
“holy.” It is reasonable enough to believe from the 
syntax that it is the wine which is pure, but a native 
Chinese scholar, more familiar with the ideas of his land, 
thus explains the line: “Wine has the property of 
imparting sagacity and Li Po here says of his friend, 
‘From getting drunk continually with (wine under) the 
moon, you have entered among the sages,’” a remark 
strangely true of the poet himself, by the way. But per- 
haps we should notice that the same scholar also reads this 
doubtful phrase thus, “You have become an expert” 
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(wine-bibber) and scarcely realizes that his own two ver- 
sions vary at all. 

Li Po is a singularly grateful person to work with, 
because while the translator fumbles and hesitates the 
poet leaps over and runs to meet the reader, whom he 
suspects of a common humanity. It is a curious thing 
that even ignorant Chinese countrymen, who could not 
understand a line of Li Po’s verse if it were read to them, 
smile and nod appreciatively when his name is men- 
tioned. He is their poet and they have somehow got 
enough of his spirit second-hand to love him like a friend. 
I personally think the secret lies in the fact that he him- 
self spent his time in loving greatly, widely—people and 
things and verse and people again. And I am sure that 
through a book like Mr. Obata’s, the English-speaking 
public can get enough second-hand of that genial person- 
ality to come to love him also. 

Louise Strong Hammond 


THE PASSING ARISTOCRACY 


Poems, by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Alfred A. Knopf. 
One of the most admirable and enjoyable of English 
Victorian poets has been left behind with his time, and 
remains, in America at least, practically unknown. The 
name of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, altogether unfamiliar here 
until the recent publication of his diaries, is still unknown 
as the name of a poet. Perhaps this timely publication 
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of an American edition of his selected poems will awaken 
our verse-reading public to his great distinction. 

When the Victorian era was at its height and every 
poet was decking himself out in abstract garments— 
when the fashion of romantic unreality was as strong as 
ours is today of realism—Blunt had the honesty of insight 
into his own feelings to write differently from the rest, 
in away that interested him, to write about real people 
of this world in actual situations and about places he had 
actually seen. Today that alone would not distinguish 
him, but coming when it did, eccentrically in the midst of 
Victorian vagueness, it denoted an extraordinary strength 
of mind. That strength, that original and honest look at 
things, gave him a wisdom and passion of utterance that 
are acceptable even now, and make him far more readable 
than most of his contemporaries. It is impossible to 
approach him with condescension. He knows too much; 
he sees too far into the same difficult and basic strugglings 
in life which we have made grave and monstrous today. 

I submit for an example of fundamental disillusionment 
this, the third of three sonnets called The Mockery of Life: 

And who shall tell what ignominy death 

Has yet in store for us; what abject fears 

Even for the best of us; what fights for breath; 
What sobs, what supplications, what wild tears; 
What impotence of soul against despairs 

Which blot out reason?—The last trembling thought 
Of each poor brain, as dissolution nears, 


Is not of fair life lost, of Heaven bought 
And glory won. ’Tis not the thought of grief; 
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Of friends deserted; loving hearts which bleed; 

Wives, sisters, children who around us weep. 

But only a mad clutching for relief 

From physical pain, importunate nature’s need; 

The search as for a womb where we may creep 

Back from the world, to hide,—perhaps to sleep. 
It is noticeable that the poet breaks the sonnet form, as 
he does on many occasions when it interferes with his 
meaning. There is never any question, however, as to 
the sonnet character of every such poem. 

All of Blunt’s work, but especially the sonnets, where he 
is best, possesses a certain quality which has practically 
disappeared now from English poetry, whose imitation was 
long the ruin of American poetry, and which cannot ever 
come again anywhere. With the death, last year, of 
Wilfrid Blunt, at the age of eighty-three, one of its two 
surviving voices was silenced, and when Thomas Hardy 
follows him, the secret will be lost. I am speaking of 
their unlabored aristocracy of diction. The language has 
changed in both England and America, and _ neither 
English nor American poets will again be able to use that 
distinguished latinity, with its peculiar intellectual zest, 
its close, interwoven meaning, its courtliness and its 
grandeur. But it isso far away from us now that we may 
without penalty enjoy it in those poets who used it well. 

It is hard to define the quality I mean, but here is an 
example from Blunt’s The Love Sonnets of Proteus, called 
To One Who Spoke Ill of Him: 

What is your quarrel with me, in love’s name, 
Fair queen of wrath? What evil have I done, 
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What treason to the thought of our dear shame 
Subscribed or plotted? Is my heart less one 

In its obedience to your stern decrees 

Than on the day when first you said “I please,” 
And with your lips ordained our union? 

Am I not now, as then, upon my knees? 

You bade me love you, and the deed was done, 
And when you cried “Enough” I stopped, and when 
You bade me go I went, and when you said 
“Forget me” I forgot. Alas, what wrong 

Would you avenge upon a loyal head, 

Which ever bowed to you in joy and pain, 

That you thus scourge me with your pitiless tongue? 


This is more Elizabethan than Victorian. The courtly 
quality is so accentuated as to give exactly the reverse of 
the mood and situation inherent in the words themselves. 
The diction speaks louder than the words of which it is 
made. It is the poet who has the “pitiless tongue.” 
Often this style in Blunt is able to rise to great grandeur. 
It becomes a grandeur of diction as well as imagery, as in 


this second of two sonnets on The Sublime: 
Clutching the brink with hands and feet and knees, 
With trembling heart, and eyes grown strangely dim, 
A part thyself and parcel of the frieze 
Of that colossal temple raised to Time, 
To gaze on horror, till, as in a crime, 
Thou and the rocks become accomplices. 
There is no voice, no life ’twixt thee and them. 
No life! Yet, look, far down upon the breeze 
Something has passed across the bosom bare 
Of the red rocks, a leaf, a shape, a shade. 
A living shadow! Ay, above thee there, 
Weaving majestic circles overhead, 
Others are watching.—This is the sublime 
To be alone, with eagles in the air. 
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This selected volume contains three sequences of son- 
nets and a number of other poems and groups of poems. 
The Wind and the Whirlwind is a polemic against the 
British policy in Egypt. It loses interest because of its 
political character, and by its very vehemence. It is least 
universal of any in the book. But it is an excellent 
example of that occasional type. The group called 
From the Arabic contains some interesting experiments in 
assonance as used in place of rhyme. But the sonnets 
are all-important, and the sequences are here printed 
entire. The publisher does not quite atone with his vari- 
colored cover for a host of obvious errors in printing. 

In March, 1914, Ezra Pound wrote an account in this 
magazine of a visit of homage paid by the most dis- 
tinguished English poets to Wilfrid Blunt at Newbuildings, 
in Sussex. Among those who journeyed there were W. B. 
Yeats, T. Sturge Moore, John Masefield, Richard Alding- 
ton, F. S. Flint, Frederic Manning, and Ezra Pound. 
They presented Blunt with a reliquary carved in Penteli- 
can marble, with copies in it of manuscripts of the poets 
and a copy of verses of homage signed by the committee. 
Messrs. Lawrence, Colum, Joyce and Brooke would have 
been present had they not been out of England. As it 
was, it was such signal honor as very few poets achieve 
in their lifetime; and it is good to know that Blunt re- 
ceived at least that much, whatever it meant to him; that 
that much at least was given to one who asked so little, 
and who altogether received so little, from the age to 
which he was creditor. Maurice Lesemann 
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AN EXTENDED FOOTNOTE 


The Poetic Mind, by F. C. Prescott, Professor of English, 

Cornell University. Macmillan. 

Professor Prescott quotes Freud—everybody today 
quotes Freud except the psychologists; but Freud him- 
self could hardly add anything to what poets have known 
and said of the relation of dreams, reveries, and subcon- 
scious states to literary composition. It seems to me that 
The Poetic Mind is an extended footnote to such a typical 
confession as this of Goethe’s (I do not mean that Pro- 
fessor Prescott quotes it, for he does not), concerning his 
experiences as a student at Leipzig: “What with the 
indifference of my companions, the reserve of the pro- 
fessors, the exclusiveness of the educated inhabitants; and 
what with the perfect insignificance of the natural objects, 
I was compelled to seek for everything within myself . . 
And thus began that tendency from which I could not 
deviate my whole life through; namely, the tendency to 
turn into an image, a poem, everything that delighted or 
troubled me, or otherwise occupied me, and to come to 
some certain understanding with myself upon it.” I do 
not see how anyone could do more than annotate such a 
passage, in writing on the poetic mind for an audience of 
persons who must have it proved to them that poetry is 
the “product of associational thinking as opposed to 
rational thinking.” 

But if Professor Prescott adds nothing to what Goethe 
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says and takes nothing away from it, his citations give it 
new depths and directions. For example, he includes 
certain prose writers in his book; and although he does 
not convince me personally that Lamb and Carlyle were 
essentially poets, I agree heartily when he goes on to say, 
“The same creative faculty which produces poetic verse 
produces also prose fiction, in narrative and drama, where 
this is original and inspired.” It is fine to have him so 
sure of this truth, since most critics today are still unsure. 
And he says further, that no one may mistake his meaning, 
“Poetry expressed in prose rhythms is natural and omni- 
present in literature; it therefore cannot be, as eighteenth 
century critics thought, poetry astray and intruding 
anomalously into a field alien to its own.” 

The numerous quotations from poets about their habits 
of composition—chiefly from the romantic poets, of course, 
since they had peculiarly the art of telling all they knew, 
and more—make the book interesting throughout, in spite 
of its length. I believe that Professor Prescott has the 
scholarship and the temperament needed to compile an 
anthology of all that poets have said of poetry, under 
such headings as symbols and figures, the unconscious 
mind, imagination, and vision. Such a volume, fore- 
shadowed by The Poetic Mind, | myself would give a lot 
to own. 

I am glad to make the acquaintance of Professor 
Prescott; I wish humbly that I might have been his 
student. He is longwinded, but his mind seems without 
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serious limitations and prejudices. He wastes no time in 
contrasting the poetry of today unfavorably with that of 
yesterday. He can understand both. He lacks the 
brilliance and the wit of Professor Babbitt; but he is much 
sounder, and tilts at no imaginary windmills. He lacks 
also the geniality of Professor Erskine; but fortunately 
he is without the somewhat impliable and dour mind 
which that geniality conceals. Lecturing in Pittsburgh 
recently, Professor Erskine declined to speak of the 
younger American poets, on the ground that they hadn’t 
lived long enough to be worth speaking of, at least by a 
many of fifty, an age for which, one gathers, poets ought 
to have a particular respect. Professor Prescott does not 
find youth so unpalatable; he quotes the young equally 
with the old. It may be that Professor Prescott has 


safely passed the age of fifty. pene y ie 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Demon’s Notebook, Verse and Perverse, by Swin- 
burne Hale. Nicholas L. Brown, New York. 

This book, if not important, is at least in spots very 
delightful. The Book of Pishna “wherein it is written 
that a flash of intelligence is worth many rumbles of 
wisdom” is one such spot. The quotations explaining 
the title of the volume are a reminder of the slippery way 
in which words are forever changing their meanings, for 
the Demon is given his original Shakespearean character, 
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“Thy Demon, that’s thy Spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable.” 
Consequently, besides the mischievous verse in the last 
half, there is more than enough subtle and somewhat 
mystic poetry, often tinged by a delicate melancholy, to 


justify the book on purely poecic grounds, and to make 
| an interesting portrait of a many-sided personality. 


Voices of The Southwest, A Book of Texan verse, by Hilton 
Ross Greer. The Macmillan Company. 

Over sixty poets are represented in this Texan Antho- 
logy. It is thirty or forty too many, particularly as some 
of the poorer poems are massed together in the first 
part of the book, making an approach to the splendid 
poems toward the end almost impossible. Evidently the 
point of view of the historian has been considered, and 
it is indeed heartening to see the improvement of Texan 
verse during the forty years the book covers. Also, while 
the earlier poets will be represented by a single selection, 
the more interesting and nationally known of the contem- 
poraries are represented by a group of poems. It is a 
book for all Texans, but few others. 


To-Morrow, A Book of Poems, by Mary Morison Webster. 

This is a pleasant little book of bright blue, a happy 
companion for a day’s outing. The poems are in the same 
mood—pleasant, easy to read and to enjoy, well-done 
feminine lyrics for the most part; not tremendous at all 
but with many glints of beauty, and womanly wisdom’ 
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In Colors of The West, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. Henry 
Holt and Company. 

Few can write of mountains; they are too tremendous. 
Glenn Ward Dresbach does it very well, and the book 
would be worth while if only for the first group entitled 
In Western Mountains. Deserts and prairies and woods 
are done skillfully, also some stark, striking caricatures, 
making the book well worth having, though its effective- 
ness is somewhat lessened by the inclusion of weaker 
lyrics. 


NOTES 


From Harriet Monroe in Europe, comes the following note on the 
death of two English poets: 


Herbert Trench, the well known English poet who died at Boulogne, 
in June, after a long residence near Florence, was one of Portry’s con- 
tributors. His fine ode, Song of the Vine, in England, was published 
in the number for August, 1918. 


Mr. Trench, who was born in 1865, was the author of Apollo and the 
Seaman (1907), Lyrics and Narrative Poems (1911), Ode from Italy in 
Time of War and other war poems (1915-17), and Napoleon a Play 
(1918). For some years around 1910, he was director of the Haymarket 
Theatre in London, when his staging of King Lear, The Bluebird and 
other plays led the theatric art of the time. 


That Mr. Trench was an enthusiastic friend of Porrry as well as a 
contributor, is proved by a letter from him which was printed in 


Feb., 1919. We quote a few paragraphs in grateful remembrance of 


a fine poet and a distinguished man. He said: 


Dear Editor: I resent any attacks made in England on your exquisite 
and ably edited magazine—Poerry of Chicago. It is full of daring and 
ovely experiment and achievement. 
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Notes 


For example, I find the work of H. D. and Max Michelson very beauti- 
ful, and sincerely think that numbers of American artists are ahead—in 
the mass—of ours..... As an old contributor of the Saturday Review 
perhaps I may say that poetical criticism in England just now, from a 
number of social causes, is at a very low level..... She (England) is 
extremely noble, a great nation; but she has at present apparently no 
intelligence or fine leisure of feeling left over, after the shock of parties 
and of armies, in which to practice or adequately criticise the finest 
of the fine arts. Her living poets must endow her with beauty in 
her own despite. 

Another English poet who died in June was Maurice Hewlett, born 
in 1861, who was of course better known as a novelist. Among his 
books of verse were: IJdylls and Songs (1909), The Song of the Plow 
(1916), and Flowers in the Grass (1920). 


There has been so strong a tendency recently among even the more 
radical poets to return to the old forms, and especially the sonnet, that 
Poetry has thought it might be interesting to collect some of these 
sonnets into a single number, and to see whether a new spirit was being 
infused into an old tradition. It seems to us that we were justified in 
our hope. 

Edgar Lee Master’s new Spoon River Anthology poems are being serial- 
ized in Vanity Fair, begining with the July number. A hundred and 
eighty-two have been accepted. The first Spoon River Anthology has 
been translated into Spanish, Italian, German and French. Mitch 
Miller has just been translated into Swedish. Mr. Master’s novel, 
Children of the Market Place, is having its second printing in England. 

Arthur Davison Ficke, whose Sonnets of a Portrait Painter has recently 
been reissued by Mitchell Kennerley, has given up the practice of law 
and is now curator of Japanese prints at the Fogg Museum, connected 
with Harvard University. He finds it a delightful occupation. 

Jessica Nelson North, whose first volume, 4 Prayer Rug, was reviewed 
in our last issue, is also embracing the sister arts, being connected with 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Alfred Kreymborg has only recently taken up the writing of sonnets, and 
we take pleasure in printing these, which are from a forthcoming 
volume. 
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‘Maxwell Bodenheim is another poet who, until recently, has scorned 
the older forms. Marjorie Allen Seiffert, who is summering in Michigan, 
has been writing in these forms for a longer time. 

The only poet in this number unknown to our readers is Arthur J. 
Kramer, a Chicago man who as yet has published little, but who has 
been one of the moving spirits in the Poetry Society of the University 
of Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Good Comrade and Fairies, by Paul Scott Mowrer. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

Poems of Science, Pages of Indian Earth History, by K. A. Knight 
Hallowes. Erskine Macdonald. London. 

The Life and Death of Mrs. Tidmuss, An Epic of Insignificance, by Wil- 
frid Blair. D. Appleton and Co. 

The Demon’s Notebook, Verse and Perverse, by Swinburne Hale. Nicholas 
L. Brown. New York. 

Bitter Herbs, by C. A. Dowson-Scott, William Heinemann, Ltd. London. 

To-Morrow, by Mary Morison Webster. 

Guepier de Diamants, by Celine Arnauld. Caira. Anvers. 


TRANSLATIONS, DRAMA, PROSE AND ANTHOLOGIES 

A Book of Love, translated by Witter Bynner. From the French of 
Charles Vildrac with an introductory note by Emile Verhaeren. E. 
P. Dutton and Co. 

Poems of Giovanni Pascoli, freely rendered into English Verse by Evaleen 
Stein. Yale Uuiversity Press. New Haven. 

Hilda, a Play in Four Acts, by Frances Giugnard Gibbs. Brentano’s; 
New York. 

Christmas in Poetry, Carols and Poems, chosen by a committee of the 
Carnegie Library School Association. H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 

L’ Abbaye et le Bolchevisme, by Alexandre Mercereau. Eugene Figuiere 
Paris. > 

Some Thoughts about Verse, by T. S. Omond. English Association 
Pamphlet No. 55. Oxford University Press, American Branch, N. Y 
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For a verse-writer to be printed in POETRY is about the 
most honorable of recognitions. 
Ford Madox Hueffer in the New York 
Evening Post Literary Review. 


This monthly publication is an exhibition of literary faith 
and bravery that belong to the heroic age. 
The Daily Journal, East St. Louis 


The varied interest and beauty presented are typical of 
POETRY ’S quality. Thanks to a rare coincidence of 
poise and generous imagination, of sense and sensitiveness, 
it ranks easily as the best vehicle of poetry in the English 
language. 

From an editorial in the New York Sunday Tribune. 


POETRY has become a significant force 
in the intellectual life of America. That 
astute observer, the late William Marion 
Reedy, wrote: ‘‘Probably Miss Monroe has 
done more for the high art of song than any 
other person in the Gnited States’’—a state- 
ment which has been generously supported 
by other commentators of similar prestige. 
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